hear 
with 
nothing 


THERE’S 
NOTHING 


In either IN HIS EAR! 
ear! 


Try the new binaural bone conduction eyeglass hearing aid 


CONTACT-EAR 


Dahlberg’s Contact-Ear bone 
conduction eyeglass hearing aid has the TEMPLE-TIP” fitting allows you to 

unique advantage of being worn with change frames in seconds 
different styles of eyeglass frames. Dahlberg’s original **Temple-Tip” 
A highly sensitive bone oscillator feature permits instant separation of 
built into the Contact-Ear temple, fits 
" ’ ear them with any frame style 
you choose and assure yourself of 

ood hearing... with an 

be fitted to one or both ears. glasses wear. 
We believe this is the finest hearing 
instrument of its type available for those 
requiring bone conduction. 
See your phone directory for address 
of nearest Dahlberg office. 


THE |DAHLBERG ) COMPANY, GOLDEN VALLEY, MINNEAPOLIS 27, MINN. 


A subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40. 

Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 

Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1919, authorized January 22, 1932. 

Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 

Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 1,20, 
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SELF-SELECTION 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Frontiers of 


America Books 
by Edith McCall 


A skillful combination of low reading levels with high in- 
terest levels! Three exciting, factual books on a third grade 
reading level, yet eighth graders needing remedial help 
will enjoy them. Advanced 2nd or 3rd graders can test 
new-found reading skills. Grades 2-8. 128 pp. Illustrated. 
Net—$1.88 each.* 


Log Fort Adventures + 
Steamboats to the West 
x Hunters Blaze the Trails 


New French-English Book for Children 


A Trip to Paris, by Terry Shannon 


A gay, delightful introduction to easy 

beginning French. Over 150 French words 

and phrases with pronunciation and trans- 

lation. Delightful continuity makes this 

the easiest introduction possible to a 

. . second language. In 4 colors. Grades 2-up. 
_ 32 pp. Net—$1.88* 


9.2 


*Net prices to schools and libraries. All books are 
cloth, side-sewn, reinforced. Send for new full- 
color Catalog and Instructional Guide. 


The Children’s Books with Built-In Creative ‘gee 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Est. 1875 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, ages 
3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII High School 1-4, Academic- 
Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School provides speech, 
speech reading and auricular programs combining residential-day school and 
home environment plus emphasis on a religious program, to develop deaf 
pupils to become “all He or She is Capable of Being.” 


Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, is located 
in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the City of Rome— 
“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter Wonderland,” and a place 
where “there is time for living.” 

The program for the School is oral. “The children are well behaved, 
normal, intelligent and the atmosphere of the school is friendly and home- 
like.” 


We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with our 
salary schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope that some 
more good teachers in the profession may decide they would like to come 
to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, as vacancies occur and teachers retire. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


B.A. Schedule M.A. Schedule M.A. Schedule 
_... $5000 Maximum _ $7200 


4800 

4900 B.A. Schedule 

5100 5400 Maximum _ _ $6800 
5300 5600 

5500 _ 5800 All increments beyond step 
5700 . 6000 eight are on merit basis— 
5900 promotional. 


ONOUAWN— 


In addition noon luncheon is furnished. 
PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 


The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on August 3, 
1777, at the siege of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (Information service of 
the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


For further information, please write: 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, New York 
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Hearing problems that seemed beyond help 
often improve with a 


UHM 

Again and again, children as well as adults are getting amazing results with their 
Vicon Stereophonic Instruments. 
Here is a comment from a letter recently written to Vicon: ‘'... for your gratification 
(and ours), this child could not talk before wearing the aid. He is now talking and 
hearing wonderfully well.” —Vicon Dealer 
We at Vicon are proud of the prescription quality of both the Stereophonic and 
Monaural Models. Their superior performance is the direct result of years of painstak- 
ing research. 
See and hear Vicon prescription-quality instruments at your Vicon Dealer, or if you 
prefer, send the convenient coupon below for additional information. 


Reproduction of oi! painti issioned by the Vicon Instrument Company 


THE con INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
Lieten 


185 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


THE Vicon INSTRUMENT COMPANY | 


185 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Please send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. | 
e 
with a 


” 


ADDRESS 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave.. Detroit 34, Michigan 
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Help your 
patient 
select the 


hearing aid! 


If your patient has a hearing loss, you can 
help him take an important step toward re- 
habilitation by recommending the right type 
of hearing aid for his particular impairment. 
For example, here is a typical case of hear- 
ing loss that was helped by a doctor’s recom- 
mendation. The patient was a 72-year-old 
retired school teacher whose hearing prob- 
lem was diagnosed as presbycusis, with a 
gradual deterioration of hearing noticed 
over a period of ten years. 
Clinical findings: Avg. loss, R: 52 db, L: 45 
db, (500-2000 c.p.s.), SRT: 48 db, MCL: 75 db, 
TD: 100 db, Discrimination: L: 78% R: 82%. 
Prognosis: Should make satisfactory adjust- 
ment to moderate gain hearing aid. 
Recommendations: Any of these Zenith 
Hearing Aids: Zenith eyeglass aid,monaural 
or binaural. At-the-ear “Diplomat” with L-1 
or L-4 earphone. Moderate gain conventional 
Zenith Hearing Aid —“50-R” with L-1 ear- 
phone. “Premier” or “Crusader” in “F” tone 
setting, or “Crest” with L-1 earphone. 
soo This is but one of the many typical 
cases described in a helpful new book, 


prepared especially for the medical 


profession by the Hearing Aid Divi- 
sion of Zenith Radio Corporation. 


Now available to doctors — this valuable 


fea! 


reference book is designed to help you 


recommend the right type of Zenith 
Hearing Aid for your patients. Besides 


the actual case history outlined above, 


Zenith’s book, “Which Type of Hearing 


Aid for Your Patient?”, describes many 
other cases and lists the appropriate 


Zenith Hearing Aid. Also contains a 


complete description of all types of 


Zenith Hearing Aids and their uses. 


——-—— SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! ---= 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
6501 Grand Avenue, Dept. 42W, Chicago 335, III. 


Please send me at once 


book, “‘Which Type of 


“LIVING SO 


Hearing Aid for Your appress 
Patient?’', published by 


HEARING AIDS 


Zenith Radio Corp. city ZONE STATE 


- 
‘ 

a free copy of your new wame 


‘ 
125 250 500 1000 2000 4000 
20 
100 ‘ae 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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The Newest Model In Our Complete Line 


MAICO 


HEARING GLASSES 


Maico: the world’s foremost manufacturer of quality hearing aids, audiometers, 
and auditory training equipment. 


For information, see Maico dealers in principal cities or write: 
MAICO ELECTRONICS, INC. 
Room 105R, 21 No. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deaf 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 


Officers, Boards and Committees 


OFFICERS 


S. RicHARD SILVERMAN 
President 


Gerorce T. Pratt 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


JUNE MILLER 
Secretary 

HILveary F. Hoskinson 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 
Harovp Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court 
Honorary Vice President 
Mrs. IsABEL VALLE BROOKINGS 
Washington, D. C. 
Harovp C. Case 
President, Boston University 
LEonarp M. Etstap 
President, Gallaudet College 
Avex. W. G. Ewinc 
University of Manchester, 
England 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mrs. IRENE R. EwinG 
University of Manchester, 
England 


Mrs. MARIAN BELL FAIRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Mrs. BELL GRosvENOR 
Washington, D. C 


JouN Epcar Hoover 
Chief, Federel Bureau of 
Investigation 

HELEN KELLER 
Author, Lecturer, Worker 
for the Blind and Deaf 

James D. ZELLERBACH 
Chairman of Board, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1957-1960 


WILLIAM G. Harpy 
Dir., Hearing and Speech Cntr., 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 


Mrs. LiL1AN GROSVENOR JONES 
Washington, D. C. 


HELEN ScuHick LANE 
Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mary E, NuMBERS 
Clarke School for the Deaf 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
President, John Tracy Clinic 


1958-1961 


SisTER ANNA ROsE 
Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo. 
JOsEPHINE CARR 
Super., Speech and Hearing, 
New York School, White Plains 
SaM B. Craic 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 
NATHAN P. Harris 
Prin., Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf 
HILLEARY F. HOsKINSON 
Asst. Treasurer, National 
Geographic 
JACQUELINE KEAST 
Chief Audiologist, Children’s 
Hospital Society of Los Angeles 


1959-1962 
H. LATHAM BREUNIG 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
JEROME F. DONOVAN 
Weston, Conn. 
JUNE MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 
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Blowing bubbles at the Houston School for Deaf Children is not 
COVER only fun, it teaches preschoolers breath control to help make their 
job of learning to speak an easier one. 


C1ARENCE D. O’CONNOR Mrs. Georce G. Lams STAFF 

Supt., Lexington School Evanston, Ill. 

for the Deaf Ricuarp S. T. MARSH JEANETTE NINAS JOHNSON 
GErorGE T. PRATT Washington, D. C. Executive Secretary 

Prin., Clarke School JOSEPHINE PRALL MINNIE M. Hite , 

for the Deaf South Carolina School Assistant Executive Secretary 
Mrs. EvizABETH V. SCOTT for the Deaf 

Florida School for the Deaf JOSEPHINE. B. TIMBERLAKE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Washington, D. C. 
ELIZABETH TITSWORTH Georce T. Pratt, Chairman 
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Director, Tucker-Maxon Oral New York City HELEN S. LANE 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” — W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years in development, the new 

WARREN model W-1 sets completely new stand- 

ards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with EX- 

TREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENETRA- WARREN 

TION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATiON' OF “WALK-AWAY MODEL W-1 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalleled in 


on A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 


CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 

The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS With NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of driving a contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
pair of miniature receivers to their full undistorted gre a standard type, easily replaced when 
output. exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 

scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
W-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. 


ANNOUNCING 
“/ THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


WARREN MODEL T-2 The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF o perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES. 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now —The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM.- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 


Custom Built Professional Model 


The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- Jay L. arren, INC. 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 


—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 


details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 
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LANS are underway for an outstand- 
ing week of speeches, demonstrations 
and panel discussions as well as social 
events at the 1960 Summer Meeting. 
Tentatively scheduled is a half-day trip 
to Niagara Falls. a reception at East- 
man House and a picnic on the grounds 
of the Rochester School for the Deaf. 

Programs throughout the week will 
be planned to interest parent members 
as well as teachers, and Thursday, June 
30, will be named ‘Parents’ Day” with 
separate programs for parents and 
teachers, enabling parent delegates to 
become acquainted before the time of 
their business meeting, at which they 
will elect officers for a two-year period. 

Dr. Leo Connor (Assistant Sup., 
Lexington School for the Deaf), Chair- 
man of the Program Committee for the 
1960 Summer Meeting in Rochester, 
N. Y., has announced the names of 
those who will work with him in 
planning the program. The first meeting 
of the committee was held in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., June 30, 1959. An an- 
nouncement regarding the program, “A 
Call for Papers.” appears elsewhere in 
the Volta Review this month. 


Committee members are: Josephine 
Carr (Supervisor. Speech and Hearing, 
New York School for the Deaf, White 
Plains); Robert H. Cole (President, 
Parents’ Section): Clara A. Hamel 
(Principal, Rochester School for the 
Deaf); Harriet L. Haskins (Asst. Pro- 
fessor, Department of Otolaryngology, 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more); Audrey C. Hicks (Supervisor, 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Classes, 
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Program Committee 1960 Summer Meeting 


Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 


June 26-July 1, Rochester, N. Y. 


Houston Public Schools) ; Harriet Green 
Kopp (Principal, Detroit Day School 
for the Deaf); Marjorie E. Magner 
(Teacher in Charge, Lower School, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northhamp- 
ton, Mass.); Dr. June Miller (Educa- 
tional Director, Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, University of Kansas Medical 
Center); Ann M. Mulholland (Asst. 
Professor, Educational Audiology, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill.) ; Dr. Clarence D. O'Connor (Supt., 
Lexington School for the Deaf): 
Priscilla Pittenger (Assoc. Professor of 
Education, San Francisco State Col- 
lege); Thomas H. Poulos (Principal, 
Michigan School for the Deaf): Dr. 
George Pratt (Principal, Clarke 
School); Dr. Stephen P. Quigley (Di- 
rector, Central Index of Research on 
the Deaf, Gallaudet College); Joseph 
Rosenstein (Research Assistant, Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis) ; 
Marguerite Stoner (Supervising 
Teacher, John Tracy Clinic, Los 
Angeles) ; Alice Streng (Chairman, De- 
partment of Exceptional Education, 
The University of Wisconsin-Milwau- 
kee); Elizabeth Titsworth (Asst. Supt., 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, West 
Trenton); Helen Woodward (Central 
Institute for the Deaf). 

Ex-officio committee members are 
Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Association 
President; James H. Galloway (Supt., 
Rochester School for the Deaf), Chair- 
man of the Planning Committee for the 
Summer Meeting; and Jeanette Ninas 
Johnson, executive secretary of the 
Association. 
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Call For Papers 


69th Annual Meeting 
June 26-July 1, 1960 Rochester, New York 


The Program Committee has set aside Wednesday morning, June 29,1960. at 
the Rochester meeting to present prepared papers on any topic of interest to pro- 
fessional workers in the education of deaf children. Topics and outlines must be 
submitted for consideration by November 1, 1959. Final approval for presentation 
will be sent to authors by the Program Committee. 

The Alexander Graham Bell Association is your professional organization. The 
summer meeting offers you the opportunity not only to meet with fellow members 
and others interested in the education of the deaf, but to participate in the pro- 
gram. You are cordially invited to submit a paper. 

In view of the need for immediate program development, will you please send 
an outline of your proposed presentation to the Program Chairman: 


Leo E. Connor 
Lexington School for the Deaf 
904 Lexington Avenue 
New York 21, New York 
Maximum time allotted to any paper is 25 minutes. The Program Chairman 
will communicate directly with you concerning possible acceptance, scheduling 
on program and the like. Note that if your paper is accepted the Association 
reserves publication rights in The Volta Review. Publication is not, however. 
euaranteed, even though the paper is presented. The Committee expects that each 
paper will be delivered by the author or co-author. 
A suggested form for submitting your outline is given below. Please utilize it 
without delay. If you have a topic, here is the chance to speak up. 


Title of paper: 


Area (Check one): Administration or Supervision 


Audiology Medicine 
Psychology Curriculum 
Language Speech 
Speechreading Parent Work 


Other (please specify) 


Author’s Name: 
Professional position or title: 


Degrees: 
Address: 
Type of paper: methodology ; new idea : research : other 
Outline: 


1. Scope of Paper (a paragraph or two): 
2. Conclusions: 
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DIAGNOSTIC Teaching 


—the teacher's new role 


“It has been observed that the movements of the heavenly 
bodies since the beginning of time are not as complicated 
as the play of a child for a single hour.” D. A. Worcester 
in Exceptional Children, September 1958. 


LEO E. CONNOR 


S deaf children grow from infancy 
to adulthood. schools and teachers 
assume a major share of responsibility 
for the kinds of people they become. 
To assure every generation, and each 
deaf child, the excellent educational pro- 
gram they deserve, is a goal requiring 
continual foresight, ingenuity, patience, 
scholarship, humility and love. Teachers 
of the deaf must continually absorb the 
best ideas of current educational think- 
ing and know each deaf pupil far better 
than ever before. If teachers are to un- 
derstand the success and failure each 
deaf child experiences in meeting his 
life’s problems, appropriate classroom 
situations must be planned that prepare 
him for the demands they can foresee. 
The happy. satisfying life that teachers 
desire for deaf pupils can only be 
achieved if there is genuine acceptance 
of each deaf child as an individual. 
The question of how teachers discover 
the real needs, interests and abilities 
of deaf children is certainly of equal 
importance to what and how vitally- 
needed subjects shall be taught. While 
teachers of the deaf appreciate the fact 
that language and speech are essential, 


Dr. Leo E. Connor is Assistant Superintendent 
and Educational Director of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, New York City. 
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even more must they know the individ- 
ual child they teach in order to make 
subject matter meaningful. 


A. The 


Recorder 


A teacher holds a unique position in 
relation to a deaf child. As a profes- 
sionally trained specialist, he has more 
opportunity than a doctor, therapist or 
technician to really know the child. He 
observes and lives with his student for 
hours each school day; he works and 
plays, he excites and_ influences, he 
watches and helps. He reacts to his deaf 
pupil and is reacted to. 

In the eyes of some medical person- 
nel, a teacher has little to offer in the 
total diagnostic process. Because the 
teaching profession has traditionally de- 
fined its objectives in terms of academic 
achievement, other specialists who con- 
tact deaf children often fail to ask the 
child’s teacher, “What have you seen 
this child do? What are his likes and 
dislikes? How does he react under pres- 
sure? How does he think?” 

Master teachers of the deaf have 
never been satisfied merely with aca- 
demic grades and text book knowledge. 
The deaf child as a pupil has been a 
child first and a pupil second. How 
many of us have told young teacher 
candidates that if they don’t like chil- 
dren, they'd better stay out of teaching? 
And that means knowledge of real chil- 
dren, not the golden-haired, bright-eyed 


Teacher As Observer and 
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children of magazine covers. Children, 
as we know them, sometimes have runny 
noses, cut lips, pimply skins, poor 
memories, harassing parents, emotional 
problems, distressing habits and dis- 
couraging test results. The competent 
teacher of deaf children knows his 
pupils in trouble and pain as well as in 
success. He can record innumerable 
significant incidents and attitudes as 
they occur throughout the year. 
Through direct observation of a pupil 
at work in the classroom, teachers have 
valuable information about learning 
habits and study skills: interest and 
initiative, and motivation; visual 
memory patterns: creative abilities and 
fantasies. The teacher comes to know 
behavior patterns and can predict a 
child’s reactions to unusual happenings. 
Symptoms of learning difficulties can be 
identified and surmises can be made as 
to probable causes. Saving children’s 
written work and analyzing oral re- 
sponses may give clues to basic motiva- 
tion and social rapport. A perceptive 


teacher can compare the characteristics 


of art work and creative stories with 
previous productions to gain further in- 
formation about a deaf child. 

This type of observation and record- 
ing would be greatly enhanced if devel- 
opmental norms for deaf children were 
available. Assuming that Myklebust' 
and Lord? are correct that deafness is 
a “global handicap.” then the usual 
check lists for children should be sub- 
stantially modified for deaf youngsters 
by researchers and child experts. Some 
of Piaget’s lastest work.* directed to I'st- 
ing thought development levels, could 
be adapted for use with deaf children. 
The Lexington School for the Deaf is 
currently outlining developmental 
guides for deaf children in language and 
other subject areas. but many other 
facets of perception. learning, emotional 
and social behavior, must also be 
charted to aid in the pinpointing of 
deaf children’s strengths and weaknesses. 

Anecdotal record forms have been 
found extremely effective in many school 
situations for gathering extensive in- 


formation. A sheet listing name, date 
and class at the top would be sufficient. 
Teachers’ summaries of interesting and 
significant classroom happenings might 
be short but revealing. As many in- 
cidents should be recorded during the 
school year as is possible. Objective 
observation and recording are desirable 
with the event indicating its own im- 
portance in preference to teacher in- 
terpretation. 

Children reveal themselves by what 
they do and the way they do things. 
Young deaf children particularly ex- 
press what is going on inside by their 
physical and emotional actions and re- 
actions. The observation of behavior is 
an important element of classroom ac- 
tivity and every teacher needs to be at 
least one part scientist. Records be- 
come the tools by which a teacher can 
lay hold of a deaf child to examine him 
at leisure. 

When numerous enough sus- 
tained over several years, the collected 
records of teacher observations can pro- 
vide priceless material for helping a 
deaf child. As each set of data is 
studied, the comments will group them- 
selves into intellectual and neurological 
factors; physical and sensory abilities: 
personal and social adjustment as _re- 
lated to educational development. in- 
terests and motivations: environmental 
and instructional events. including omis- 
sions and overemphases. The deaf child 
as a living and learning individual 
emerges to be studied objectively and 
evaluated by all members of the school 
faculty responsible for his progress. 


B. The Teacher As Planner and Diag- 
nostician 

Good teachers are artful planners. 
The spectacle of a group of deaf chil- 
dren busily engaged in completing a 
project, working at problems, writing 
compositions, reading books or learn- 
ing a new language principle makes the 
teacher’s role seem almost small. Ex- 
perienced observers know better. 

The setting of objectives and the 
choosing of methods to fit the needs 
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of each individual in a class group of 
deaf pupils is a complex undertaking, 
dependent upon training. experience and 
judgment. Subject matter, as the “what” 
of the school curriculum, must be thor- 
oughly grasped so that the teacher may 
concentrate on the unfolding teaching 
situation. On the other hand, subject 
matter is the easiest part of the class- 
room situation to control. 

The harder aspect of teacher planning 
resides in the area of child growth. Chil- 
dren are thinking. feeling, living, social 
and spiritual beings. Manifestly, sub- 
ject matter can appeal to the reasoning 
and memory processes to make pupils 
more knowing. But the way in which 
this intellectual work is accomplished 
can make deaf children satisfied, hap- 
pier, mature and better people. And 
when deafness, and perhaps other so- 
cial, mental or physical difficulties exist 
for a child, the totality of his education 
requires continuous evaluation to insure 
its success and quality. 

Writings from the fields of child 
psychology, communication theory and 
educational methodology have presented 
us with many of the tools that teachers 
need as planners. With a knowledge of 
what, in general, children are like at 
various school ages, the teacher can 
proceed to learn how deaf children are 
similar and different. To apply this 
body of professional knowledge to a 
specific group of deaf children to be 
taught requires the highest art and 
efforts of teacher planning. 

A case study technique utilizing the 
available written records in the school 
could be a beginning step. Medical, edu- 
cational, psychological, audiological and 
environmental information must be 
slowly digested in the first few weeks of 
the school year. A parent-teacher con- 
ference at the end of the first month 
where the teacher listens as much as 
possible would ideally follow. The run- 
ning account of daily happenings in some 
anecdotal form, mentioned previously, 
may provide a record of personal im- 
pressions that would vary as insight 
into each child’s motivations, environ- 
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ment, history and abilities developed. 
The teacher will use the daily classroom 
activities as a probe to explore various 
levels of the children’s thinking and 
learning. Eventually, an organized pic- 
ture of each deaf pupil should form in 
the mind of the teacher. 

Teachers must know how their pupils 
think if effective learning is to take 
place. Mental development is the main 
ingredient of knowledge and _ attitude 
acquisition, but it is composed of many 
specifics. Percepts, concepts, emotions 
and attitudes are interrelated in prob- 
lem solving, critical thinking and crea- 
tive abilities. Perception alone is com- 
posed of sensation that may be mechan- 
ical, thermal, acoustic. chemical or 
visual and is woven into images and 
eventually concepts or generalizations. 
Percepts, in addition, may be classified 
in various ways: form, space, time, 
movement, number or social.* Each of 
these and other elements of mental de- 
velopment can be evaluated in a class- 
room program and, applied to individ- 
ual children, must be taught through 
specific curriculum activities. 

For too long, teachers have relied 
upon the findings of other specialists 
without independent observation and 
evaluation through the school tools that 
are available. Language, speech, and 
learning ability, as well as clues from a 
child’s behavior and history, can be 
gathered by teachers who may _ then 
compare their findings with psycho- 
logical, audiological and social workers’ 
data and conclusions. Aspects of dif- 
ferential and case study procedures are 
integral equipment for all questioning 
teachers and supervisors. The more in- 
sight, of course, that the teacher has 
into the nature and causes of learning 
difficulties, the more satisfactory will 
be the classroom diagnosis and treat- 
ment. 

The classroom teacher and his asso- 
ciate, the supervisor, must devise specific 
goals for classroom projects. A child’s 
strengths are as important as his weak- 
nesses, and neither can be sidetracked 
in the total planning or day-by-day ac- 
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tivities. The teacher's give-and-take con- 
versation with the supervisor as an ob- 
jective evaluator and program expert 
should provide fresh insight and ques- 
tions that are grist for immediate class- 
room attention. 


C. The Teacher As Team Member 


Teachers need “inner confidence and 
outer serenity’—and all the help they 
can get. Experienced teachers realize 
that the complex task of learning, the 
long. painful process called education 
and their own knowledge, attitudes and 
skills come to a quiet but real climax 
every school day when they face their 
class of deaf children. The results of 
each moment spent in that teacher-child 
relationship yield the memorable suc- 
cesses and unforgettable failures of a 
teaching career. 

Classtoom teaching has been, and still 
is in most school programs, a lonely 
job. Trained and capable supervisors 
have become prevalent in programs for 
deaf children, but the need is still great. 
Well prepared teachers must not be- 
come isolated without supervision in 
small communities or allowed to stag- 
nate in larger cities and schools when 
the benefits of effective supervision can 
produce a better program and a happier 
teacher. 

As school curricula for deaf children 
have grown beyond the three R’s with 
the addition of enriched educational ac- 
tivities, as well as preschool and high 
school departments, secondary and early 
childhood supervisors became apparent. 
Social workers, audiologists and psycho- 
logists have gradually been added to the 
faculties of schools for the deaf. 

The weaving of these diverse staff 
elements into an harmonious team that 
has for its aim the improving of class- 
room instructions, is not an automatic 
achievement. For while meetings are 
held, organizational policies promul- 
gated, and reports filed, perhaps the 
basic ingredients of the school program 
—teachers and deaf children—are un- 
affected to any fundamental degree. Ad- 
ministrative efforts should help make 
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classroom teachers an important element 
in team study and decisions. 

The teacher should appreciate that 
diagnostic and therapeutic education 
depends upon the combined wealth of 
ideas encompassed by all faculty mem- 
bers. Classroom teachers and super- 
visors must be consumers of special 
education literature and must be able to 
discuss children’s problems on an intel- 
lectual and objective level. Only they 
can prove to the entire staff that mental 
health, mature thinking and citizenship 
responsibilities are legitimate classroom 
objectives and as important as academic 
and vocational progress. 

Competent teachers who bring to a 
team discussion information concerning 
the behavior and learning problems of 
their children can become leaders in the 
group formulation of procedures and 
activities. The supervisor's and teacher’s 
wealth of knowledge evidenced at such 
meetings can provide an_ effective 
foundation on which are built the con- 
clusions of other team members. 

A year’s classroom program for any 
deaf pupil should be a dynamic and 
functional one. Are the child’s relation- 
ships and attitudes the same as last 
years? Can the child’s growth over 
the summer be utilized for a more 
mature approach to problems and dis- 
appointments? Will the teacher have 
the child face himself more honestly 
and delineate his own strengths and 
weaknesses? How does the teacher help 
a deaf child grow in knowledge of and 
in control of his school, family and 
community environment? Will deaf 
pupils have the mental, social and emo- 
tional tools to meet the challenge of 
the world of work and family living? 
These are some of the important ques- 
tions which team members ask in group 
sessions. These are some of the view- 
points that teachers should use to dis- 
cuss and evaluate the data and recom- 
mendations that other team members 
offer for specific deaf children, 

All of the diagnostic and evaluative 
team members figuratively pause at the 
entrance of every classroom. They can 
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Senate Joint Resolution 127 Introduced by Lister Hill 


N AUGUST 6, 1959, S.J. Resolution 127 was introduced by Senator Lister 
Hill on behalf of himself and Senators Clark, Kefauver, Kennedy, Saltonstall, 
Stennis, Symington and Wiley. The introduction of this legislation climaxed many 
months of effort on the part of the organizations most concerned with the growing 
shortage of classroom teachers of the deaf: the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, its Parents’ Section, the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, and the American Instructors of the Deaf. 

In a telegram announcing the event, Senator Hill said: “I have today intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill to set up parallel grant and scholarship programs in 
the U.S. Office of Education and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation to encour- 
age training of teachers of the deaf and of pathologists and audiologists to work 
with people suffering speech and hearing impairments. As author of the bill, I will 
do all I can to expedite passage.” 

The stated purpose of the legislation is: to help make available to those chil- 
dren in our country who are handicapped by deafness the specially trained teachers 
of the deaf needed to develop their abilities and to help make available to individ- 
uals suffering speech and hearing impairments those specially trained speech 
pathologists and audiologists needed to help them overcome their handicaps. 

The resolution has been referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and is expected to come up for consideration and vote sometime after Con- 
gress convenes for its second session in January 1960. At that time, the support 
of Association members will be needed to assure its passage. The chairman of 


your Legislative Committee, Dr. George T. Pratt, will report to you with sugges- 
tions as to how you can help. 


and should enter to observe and learn 
if the teacher can provide an atmosphere 
wherein deaf pupils will act as usual, 
even before other adults. Afterward, 
with the suggestions offered at group 
meetings, the teacher will step back into 
the classroom to create with his deaf 
pupils more specific learning activities. 


Conclusion 


In addition to the traditional emphasis 
on disability and handicap, especially in 
the language and speech areas, a healthy 
consideration of the deaf pupil’s basic 
personality and learning abilities is also 
urged. The tools for the teacher’s new 
role in teaching deaf children will be 
developed through the teacher’s sensitiv- 
ity to a pupil’s auditory and visual 
processes, facets of memory and levels 
of perception, the child’s self concept 
and social relationships, his analytic 
and synthetic abilities, and the mental, 
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physical and emotional elements with 
which he attacks problems and knows 
the world. 

Diagnostic teaching has been utilized 
in schools and classes for deaf children 
for a long time by some teachers in 
specific subjects of the curriculum. Its 
extension to all classrooms and all ac- 
tivities should be a planned objective 
of school programs. Study, experiment- 
ation and the findings of other special- 
ists will help classroom teachers of the 
deaf diagnose ever better. 

A new dimension is being added to 
the modern teacher’s job. To teach deaf 
children is to know deaf children—in- 
side and out. 


1Myklebust, H., Proceedings of American Instruc- 


tors of Deaf, 1957, p. 314. 
“Lord, Joseph P., Speech at Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf, Northamp- 


ton, Mass. Oct., 1958. 

%The Growth of Logical Thinking (From Child- 
hood and Adolescence), B. Anhelder and J. Piaget, 
Basic Books Inc., New York City 1958. 


*Russel, D. Children’s Thinking: Ginn and Co., 
New York, 1956. 
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Combining AUDITORY and VISUAL Stimuli 


CHARLES HUTTON 


Dr. Hutton is supervisor of aural rehabilita- 
tion, University Hearing Center, University of 
Illinois. 


t has long been observed by clients 

and clinicians alike that when audi- 
tory and visual stimuli are combined 
better speech discrimination — results. 
There are several reports in the litera- 
ture, e.g. Hudgins' and Prall,® citing 
overall gains when both sets of clues are 
used at the same time, but there is lit- 
tle information concerning the effects on 
individual speech sounds and on a wide 
range of clients. The purpose of this re- 
port is to present such information on a 
group of 25 clients seen for aural re- 
habilitation in the past two years. The 
clients were tested prior to or at the 
beginning of the therapy program, but 
some had received auditory training 
and lipreading before enrolling in the 
program. As will be discussed later. 
this was a relatively heterogenous sam- 
ple which was deliberately chosen to 
show the effects of combining stimuli 
over a wide clinical range. However. 
all had enough hearing to acquire es- 
sentially normal language without spe- 
cial training. 


Upon entering the aural rehab pro- 
gram each‘client was administered three 
multiple choice intelligibility word lists.* 
Each item consisted of four words ex- 
hibiting as little phonemic contrast as 
possible. For example, one set of words 
used was ‘am, an, add, at.’ The word 
presented to the client was ‘an.’ If he 
missed this item, it was considered an 
error in the /n/ phoneme. Lists were 
administered using (1) auditory stimuli 
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alone, (2) visual stimuli alone, and (3) 
combined auditory and visual stimuli, 
the order of presentation being ran- 
domly rotated. Each list was adminis- 
tered live voice in a two-room suite con- 
nected by a large double glass window. 


Table 1. Percent of consonant intelligibil- 
ity for auditory, visual, and combined 
stimuli. N = 25 hard of hearing clients. 
Phoneme Auditory Visual Combined 


b 
w 
h 
f 
1 
Zz 
d 
m 
n 

0 
t 

J 

g 

K 
s 


A pair of fluorescent lights mounted at 
the sides of the window was used to 
minimize glare. Auditory stimuli were 
presented via the client’s hearing aid or 
via an auditory training system connect- 
ing the two rooms. The system consisted 
of a Shure 777 microphone; an Eico 
HF12 amplifier with selector switch set 
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ae 83 39 97 
79 80 Je 
58 ah 91 
59 83 91 
bs 65 71 88 
51 13 
Es 69 9 8 
73 3h. 83 
! 79 12 82 
52 76 81 
37 76 80 
23 
pe 62 74 
1 71 
3 67 
42 32 57 
Mean 64, Tal 83 
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ou phono, the gain and treble controls 
for maximum, the bass tor minimum re- 
sponse; a Maico headset adapter box; a 
pair of Telephonics TDH-5 receivers 
mounted in Grason-Stadler semi-plastic 
ear cushions. ‘lhe distance between the 
client and the clinician was approxi- 
mately six feet. The clinician assigned 
to each client administered the lists. 
Data were collected in two ways: (1) 
the percent of intelligibility was com- 
puted for each of the phonemes by aud- 
ditory, by visual. and by combined 
stimuli and (2) the percent of intelli- 
gibility for each client by auditory, by 
visual, and by combined stimuli. 


Results 

Examination of the data in Table 1 
indicates that the combined percent of 
consonant intelligibility was higher than 
either auditory or visual intelligibility 
in each instance, except for one tie. The 
mean values indicate that as a whole, 
about 50‘ more info.mat:on was re- 
ceived from auditory stimuli than from 
visual stimuli and the combined mean 
was approximately double the visual 
score. However, the combined mean was 
considerably less than the sum of the 
auditory and visual means. The differ- 
ences between the combined and audi- 
tory scores and between the auditory 
and visual scores in Table 1 and also 
in Tables 2 and 3 to follow were exam- 
ined for statistical significance by means 
of the matched-pairs signed-ranks test.* 
In all three tables the combined scores 
were significantly greater than the audi- 
tory scores at the 1% level and the audi- 
tory scores were likewise significantly 
greater than the visual scores. As was 
suggested by the above discussion of 
mean values. these differences are large 
enough to be of considerable practical 
value. The data presented in this study 


strongly suggest that for some sounds 
and for some clients the use of combined 
stimuli is a prerequisite to understand- 
ing speech. On the oprosite end the low 
visual scores would indicate that visual 
stimuli alone in most instances do not 
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Table 2. Percentage of vowel intelligibil- 
ity for auditory, visual and combined 
stimuli. N = 16 hard of hearing clients. 


Phoneme Auditory Visual Combined 


e 100 17 100 
u 95 56 100 
U 92 20 100 
au 83 50 100 
€ 73 31 97 
ou J 70 95 
80 1p 5 
ai 79 6! 89 
38 sf 
A 83 27 88 
2 83 50 83 
or 83 83 83 
I 80 21 80 
i 80 33 76 
we 75 16 75 
Mean 8), Ls 90 


provide sufficient clues for adequate 
communication. 

It can also be seen in Table 1 that the 
gains resulting from combining stimuli 
were differential for the various pho- 
nemes. Some consonants benefited sub- 
stantially from combined stimuli, for ex- 
ample /b, v, h, f, z. @ { j/. On the 
other hand some consonants showed lit- 
tle benefit, specifically /l, m, n, », t, g, 
k/. For the most part these seem to be 
reasonable groupings except for /h, [/ 
in the first group and /m/ in the second. 
In this connection two factors should be 
noted (1) the relative difficulty of the 
items was determined in part by the 
amount of contrast within any one series 
and (2) this clinical sample was a very 
heterogeneous group, ranging in age 
from elementary school children to re- 
tired adults. male and female, from 
mild to profound hearing losses, both 
adventitious and congenital, conductive. 
mixed. and sensory-neural types. 

Examination of the three columns in 
Table 1 indicates that the values for ° 
combined and auditory stimuli were not 
only generally higher, but also much 
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more restricted in range than the values 
for visual intelligibility. It can also be 
noted that most of the percentages for 
auditory stimuli were greater than those 
for visual stimuli, the most notable ex- 
ceptions being /f, 6, {, j/. One observa- 
tion about these data seems to be impor- 
tant clinically; there is no apparent rela- 
tionship between visual _ intelligibility 
and the difference between the auditory 
and the combined value. For instance, 
/v/ had a relatively high visibility value 
and the combined value was much great- 
er than the auditory score. This seems 
to indicate that this particular clinical 
population prior to therapy did not 
make efficient use of the visual aspect of 
combined stimuli on some sounds that 
are highly visible. We have tentative 
clinical impressions that this can be 
modified by training. Further support 
for this view can be seen in phonemes 
which are relatively low in visibility. 
e.g. /s, z/ and yet which benefited 
greatly from combined stimuli. 


The percentages of intelligibility for 
vowels shown in Table 2 were in some 


ways similar and in some ways substan- 


tially different from the consonart 
values. Again the combined values were 
generally higher than the auditory val- 
ues, and the auditory values were gen- 
erally higher than the values for visual 
intellligibility. Also, like the consonants, 
the range of values for the auditory 
and combined stimuli was much less 
than the range for visual stimuli. 
On the other hand, unlike the conso- 
nants, there was very little overlap be- 
tween the range of visibility values: for 
vowels and the auditory and combined 
ranges. Comparison of the consonant 
and vowel means makes the reason for 
this obvious. The mean auditory intelli- 
gibility of vowels was considerably 
higher than the mean auditory intelli- 
gibility of consonants, but the visual 
means were about the same. This find- 
ing indicates that auditory clues played 
a much larger role in combined vowel 
recognition than in combined consonant 
recognition. It is also interesting to note 
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Table 3. Percent of intelligibility for au- 
ditory, visual, and combined stimuli, con- 
sonants pooled, 


Client 


= 


that if one looks for the five phonemes 
(t, n, I, a-a, d) which contribute more 
than one-third of the sounds in con- 
nected speech, only one of these sounds 
fell in the upper half of the combined 
values in either Table 1 or Table 2. 
The consonant intelligibility values 
for the 25 clients are presented in 
Table 3. Again the mean of the com- 
bined values was highest followed by the 
auditory mean and the visual mean. In 
all but two instances the combined score 
was highest and in 22 instances the 
auditory score was higher than the 
visual score. There is some downward 
trend in the auditory scores paralleling 
the combined scores. The higher visual 
scores tend to fall in the upper part of 
the combined distribution, but low visual 
scores are scattered throughout. Perhaps 
the most obvious visual contribution to 
combined intelligibility occurs in the 
scores in the lower quartile. From 20 
through 25 it can be seen that visual 
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85 51 100 
87 68 99 
7 78 50 97 
aa 53 16 97 
ag 79 59 95 
87 58 93 
a 97 9 91 
ae 82 61 90 
83 31 90 
ai 10 72 32 89 
11 78 16 88 
Zoe 12 66 59 88 
is 13 87 15 87 
so 14 76 28 87 
sa 15 66 9 84 
7 16 73 34 82 
7 17 54 40 81 
& 18 72 16 78 
cf 19 78 47 75 
a3 20 59 28 75 
em 21 53 66 71 
ou 22 42 37 61 
ee 23 37 38 59 
i: 24 37 38 59 
ie 25 25 27 48 


Table 4. Auditory, visual, and combined 
errors of one client. [21] 


Auditory Visual Combined 


pp 


0 


clues made a significant contribution to 
the combined score, even though the 
visual scores generally were only aver- 
age. This finding supports the above 
expressed view that hard of hearing 
clients vary considerably in the effective 
utilization of visual speech clues. How- 
ever client 21 has such a high visual 
score that it is worth examining her 
error distribution in Table 4. Above the 
dashed line are sounds that were missed 
both by auditory and by visual clues. 
Here the benefits of combining stimuli 
were slight. Below the dashed line are 
sound errors confined to one sensory 
channel. Here the effects of combining 
stimuli were much greater. Putting the 
chart together suggests that (1) the 
major decrease in errors occurred on 
sounds the client identified correctly 
either bv auditory or by visual clues. 
and (2) we have the paradox of a client 
who is a moderately good lipreader. 
especially for consonants, but who gains 
less than we might expect because of 
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the commonality of the errors. The lat- 
ter suggests that we should know more 
about the specific nature of the separate 
auditory and visual reception of the 
client before drawing any conclusions 
about the combined score. 


Conclusions 

1. Combining auditory and visual 
clues resulted in greater intelligibility 
than either audition or vision alone. In 
addition, auditory values were generally 
higher than visual values. 

2. There were large differences among 
the various phonemes in_ intelligibility 
gains as a result of combining stimuli. 

3. The most frequently occurring 
speech sounds had relatively low com- 
bined values. 

4. There was no apparent relation- 
ship between visual intelligibility and 
the difference between the combined 
and the auditory values. 

5. Auditory clues were the primary 
determinants in combined vowel recog- 
nition. 

6. Clients were seen to vary consid- 
erably in the utilization of visual clues 
in combined stimuli. Examination of 
the error distribution of one client sug- 
gested that commonality of errors may 
be a partial explanation for this finding. 


1Hudgins, C. V., Auditory Training: Its Possibili- 
ties and Limitations, Volta Review, Vol. 56, 1954, 
p. 339-349. 

2Hutton, Charles, Semi-diagnostic Test Materials 
For Aural Rehabilitation, in preparation. 

8Prall, Josephine, Lipreading and Hearing Aids 
Combine For Better Comprehension, Volta Review 
Vol. 59, 1957, p. 64-65. 

‘Siegal, Sidney, Nonparametric Statistics, McGraw- 
Hill, N. Y., 1956. 
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ass. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
brated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
bnes or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 
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lass. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
licity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
eously, each with its own volume control. 
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al and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 

sociation. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘‘hearing loss 
n loss of speech.’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
ents. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


E664 psychogalvanometer 


nometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
esponsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
s presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


800 automatic audiometer 


auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
onstructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
aces his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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I. Auditory Training: Design for Growth 


ANDREW A. ANSELMINI 


ITH Myklebust’s' statement that 

“the limits of deafness beyond 
which auditory training is unsuccessful 
and unrealistic have not been deter- 
mined” as a guide, a philosophy and 
set of underlying principles for an 
auditory training program at Junior 
High School 47 Manhattan is being 
adapted to synchronize with current 
practices in the education of the deaf. 

Some of the highlights of this philos- 
ophy are: 

1. No matter how poor a child’s 
hearing is, auditory training should 
improve his speech, language and lip- 
reading ability. 

2. The multi-sensory approach will 
improve oral communicative under- 
standing. 

3. Opportunities for auditory train- 
ing are always occurring. In addition 
to a formal lesson in auditory training 
each day, the teacher uses every op- 
portunity to make chance auditory im- 
pressions meaningful throughout the 
day’s activities. 

4. Auditory training should be con- 
ducted in such a manner that the child 
will find it an enjoyable experience. 

5. New auditory impressions are in- 
troduced first through sight and hearing 
and then advance to the use of hearing 
alone. 

6. The lesson is so conducted that 
major emphasis is given to the child’s 
understanding of the whole thought. 

7. In first experiences with auditory 
training, any response on the part of 


IMyklebust, H. R., “Changing Concepts in 
Audiology” The Laryngoscope, April 1956. 


Basic Considerations 


the child is acceptable as an indication 
of awareness. 

8. As part of training for audio- 
metric testing, the child should be 
taught to give a learned response to 
indicate an awareness of sound. 

9. In determining the emphasis and 
devices to be used with each group, the 
teacher must keep in mind the type and 
degree of loss, the maturity and _per- 
sonality of the children and previous 
auditory experiences. 

10. Monotonous stereotyped drill 
should be avoided. The teacher should 
try to include in every lesson some ac- 
tivities from each of the essential parts 
of the program, namely, from gross 
sounds, music, speech sounds and 
speech. 

11. An auditory training program 
includes practice and training with 
both the group hearing aid and the 
child’s individual hearing aid. 

12. Proper care of an_ individual 
hearing aid is essential in order to 
receive maximum benefit from it. In- 
asmuch as children are encouraged to 
wear their aids at home, as well as in 
school, here are some _ suggestions 
teachers can give to parents, concerning 
the care of these expensive instruments. 


Orientation for Parents 


a. Encourage your child to wear his 
aid at all times. 

b. The hearing aid is not just for 
aid in the school learning situation. It 
is just as valuable, if not more so, at 
home. 

c. The child should look upon his 
aid as a necessary and valuable part 
of himself. Just as an orthopedically 
handicapped child looks upon his braces 
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as a necessary device for walking, so 
must an acoustically handicapped child 
look upon his hearing aid as an in- 
valuable aid to sound reception. 

d. Parents should read and study the 
literature which comes with the aid 
when it is purchased. This will enable 
them to assist the child in using the 
various controls effectively. 

e. Parents should be able to recog- 
nize the effect of a defective cord or a 
weak battery. 


The Aid 
a. When not using the aid, keep it 
in a cool, dry place. Do not put it near 
a hot radiator. Never let it become wet. 
b. To test the instrument, hold the 
receiver to your ear before the child 
puts it on. Warning, avoid bringing the 
receiver in close contact with the hear- 
ing aid, as this may cause damage to 
some of the more powerful transistor 
aids. 
c. When your child puts on the aid, 
he should do the following: 
1. Clip the aid securely in place. 
2. Insert ear-tip in ear. 
3. Turn on aid and adjust pitch 
control. 
4. Turn up volume to desired 
level. 
_ dd. When your child takes off his aid. 
he should follow this procedure: 
1. Turn down the volume. 
2. Switch off the power before 
removing the ear-tip. 
3. Take out the batteries. 


Holder 

The aid should be worn in a holder 
or in a deep pocket. Keep it securely 
clipped to prevent damage to the aid. 
The holder should have elastic or 
cotton tape over the top to keep the aid 
from falling out. In the interest of 
cleanliness, each child should have two 


holders. 


Batteries 


a. Remove batteries at night and 
when the aid is not in use. Store bat- 
teries in a cool, dry place. 
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b. Be sure to replace batteries cor- 
rectly. There are markings on the aid 
and batteries to help you. 

c. Remove and throw away leaking 
batteries. Never put back a_ battery 
which has been leaking. Remove the. 
battery fluid from the aid with a damp 
cloth. 

d. A noticeably weaker sound may 
indicate that the battery should be re- 
placed. A battery tester can be used ‘to 
check the battery’s power. 


Cords 


a. Do not allow your child to twist, 
chew or play with the cord. A defective 
cord causes static. Remove all knots. 

b. Keep an extra cord on hand. 

c. An eighteen inch cord is best for 
children. Longer ones are a nuisance. 


Ear Molds 

a. Your child will hear better with 
molds made especially for his ears. 

b. A squeal or whistle is heard when 
a mold does not fit the ear. Have your 
child’s earmolds checked if this hap- 
pens. It may be necessary to have new 
molds made because ears change as a 
child grows. 

c. Wash soiled molds in lukewarm 
water and soap. Use a pipe cleaner or 
long bristle brush to clean out the dirt. 
Rinse and dry thoroughly. 

d. In order to hear better, your 
child’s ears must be clean. Make sure 
that his ears are washed every day. 

e. It is particularly important that 
children who wear hearing aids have 
an ear examination by a private physi- 
cian or ear clinic frequently, to make 
certain excessive wax does not accumu- 
late. 


Lost Hearing Aids 

a. Hearing aids are expensive. If 
they are lost, there must be some way 
to find the owner. For this reason, it is 
important that you write your child’s 
name in ink on adhesive or mystic tape 
or on a plain piece of paper under 


scotch tape. applied to the hearing aid. 
(Continued on p. 342) 
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NEW ! 
The Magnetic Calen-Board om 


The CALEN-BOARD is a perpetual calendar designed to save you time, money, and effort. Use it 
and teach more effectively in less time. 

Look how the CALEN-BOARD helps you teach: 

@ Time Concepts come alive as the child moves “yesterday,” "today," and "tomorrow" along the 
board. 

@ Reading Readiness is a natural as the child sees the differences in the months, days of the week, 
and numbers. 

@ Language Builder. You can draw, hang pictures or write with chalk about events that happened 
or are going to happen. 

@ Trains the Memory. Events are easily remembered because they are visible and closely tied te 
the date. 

@ The CALEN-BOARD is large, 2 ft. by 3 ft. with plenty of room to write in the squeres. te 
aluminum frame for temporary or permanent installation. Color is black and white. 


| $29.95 


Beginning Lip Reading Set. !00 plastic coated, full color | 
picture cards. | 

Speech Audiometry Set. Pictures illustrating vowel and con- 
sonant combinations. California residents add 4% sales 

Magnetic Builetin Board. 2 ft. x 3 ft. metal blackboard with | tax. Delivery charges paid, within 
20 magnets, aluminum frame. | express delivery limits in the U.S. 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 


P.O. Box 66065, Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


post paid 
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PARENTS Are Our Greatest Helpers 


HELEN WALCHER 


Mrs. Walcher is assistant professor in the 
Speech Department, University of Oklahoma, 
and is in charge of the nursery school pro- 
gram at the University of Oklahoma Speech 
and Hearing Clinic School for the Deaf, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


NURSERY school program for 

deaf children can be educational 
for parents and teachers as well as for 
the two-, three- and four-year old deaf 
children. This is the firm belief of the 
teachers conducting the nursery school 
education of deaf children at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinic. 

The program has several features: 
(1) children and parents are both en- 
rolled in classes; the children attend 
two and one-half hours a day, five 
times a week, and the parents attend a 
two-hour session once a week. (2) The 
parents are encouraged to observe the 
children in the classroom situation as 
often as possible. (3) Frequent individ- 
ual teacher-parent conferences are held. 
During these conferences the needs of 
the deaf child are studied and solutions 
are sought for his particular problems. 

Both teachers and parents participate 
in the program discussions. The teachers 
present the aims of oral education for 
the deaf child, the various aspects of 
academic learning at this particular 
school and general information per- 
taining to the problems of deaf children. 
Parents present their individual prob- 
lems, their ambitions for their children 
- and the ways in which parents can help 
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their children to adapt to a hearing en- 
vironment. The formation of a healthy 
attitude on the part of the deaf child 
toward the people around him as well 
as the attitude of his associates and 
peers toward him is discussed. Parents 
are also made aware of the special edu- 
cation procedures such as_ language 
development and comprehension, speech- 
reading, acoustical training and speech 
necessary for the deaf child. They are 
expected to carry out part of the child’s 
early education. Whenever it is ap- 
propriate to initiate the presentation of 
objects through lipreading, or when it 
is appropriate to begin using a book 
containing lipreading nouns or verbs, 
to emphasize in their daily conversation 
with the children, the parents are so 
informed. 

No advice is given on_ behavioral 
problems or maladjustments in the 
home, but a mother receives beneficial 
suggestions from the other mothers 
and has the opportunity to discuss her 
child with other parents who can at 
least view her problems with an under- 
standing attitude. 

Lectures are presented by the teachers 
on such subjects as: 

The Development of Language in a 
Normal Hearing Child, the Purpose of 
Nursery School Education in the Life 
of a Deaf Child, Language and Com- 
prehension, Speech Readiness, Hearing 
Aids and their Usefulness. Acoustical 
Training and the Growth of a Child. 

Since ours is a laboratory school for 
training teachers of the deaf, student 
teachers are oriented to parent coun- 
selling. We stress the fact that the 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


future teacher should think of parents 
as being their partners in the education 
of deaf children rather than regarding 
them as someone to be shoved out the 
door at the beginning of the nursery 
school class and admitted only mo- 
mentarily at the end of the period in 
order to rush their children away. 

When the child is ready for kinder- 
garten, parents are no longer asked to 
attend weekly classes, but contact with 
them is maintained at all times through 
planned conferences. Since classes are 
limited to eight children, the teacher 
either sends notes home or sees the 
parents at the end of the day’s session. 
Every morning each parent sends a 
note to the teacher telling of some in- 
teresting activity in the home. This aids 
the teacher in successfully discussing 
events of which the child is aware and 
in which he is interested. This pro- 
cedure is also carried out in the first 
grade class. 

Parents have a most important role 
to play in the early education of the 
child. Is it any wonder that the child 
develops a strong sense of unity between 
home and the school, and that the 
parent group is a strong and active 
force within the school? Evening meet- 
ings of parents and teachers of all the 
pupils are held once each month. 
Fathers are especially encouraged to 
attend, since the mothers attend the 
day meetings. Outside speakers are in- 
vited in an effort to inform teachers 
and parents about the various aspects 
and ramifications of handicaps in gen- 
eral. Speakers have included pedia- 
tricians, psychologists, dieticians, a 
teacher of the deaf from England, 
speech therapists and audiologists. 

It is felt that from this type of pro- 
gram in which the teacher, parent and 
child closely coordinate their educa- 
tional aims, desires and work, individ- 
uals can be developed who, although 
deaf, will be able to adjust adequately to 
the hearing society which engulfs them 
on all sides. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Exercising with hoops 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

_ There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 

hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
rome i of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped’ with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enroliment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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LADY EWING, who was active in the 
education of the deaf for nearly half a century, 
died in Manchester, England on July 16. Lady 
Ewing and her husband, Sir Alex W. G. 
Ewing, who survives her, have long been con- 
sidered world authorities in the oral education 
of the deaf. They have traveled widely, having 
gone to New Zealand and Australia in 1950 
and to Northern Ireland this past January at 
the request of the governments of these coun- 
tries. They have made three trips to the 
United States and Canada, where they visited 
schools for the deaf and research centers on 
deafness, lectured and conducted a university 
summer course in teacher training. 

Both Sir Alex and Lady Ewing have served 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf as members of the honorary board 
of directors, Lady Ewing having been elected 
in 1954 and Sir Alex in 1957. 

Early in her career, in 1912, Lady Ewing 
was put in charge of the first special school 
established in Manchester, England, for deaf 
children under seven years of age. In 1919 
she was appointed to a lectureship at the 
University of Manchester, and was made head 
of the department of the education of the 
deaf in 1934, a position she held until her 
retirement in 1944. Since her “retirement” 
she had been actively continuing her research, 
especially with deaf children under five years 
of age. 

Among the many honors that Lady Ewing 
received during her lifetime in recognition of 
her work for the deaf was the Order of the 
British Empire, conferred in 1944. She had 
also been given honorary degrees by the 
University of Manchester. She and Sir Alex 
were jointly awarded the Norman Gamble 
Prize and Actonian Prize of the Royal Insti- 
tute. Last February 10 Lady Ewing accom- 
panied her husband to Buckingham Palace 
when he was knighted by Queen Elizabeth II. 

The noted couple have both individually 
and jointly published a number of papers, 
articles and books dealing with deafness, the 
education of deaf children and their experi- 
ments in testing very young children for hear- 
ing defects. Among these was New Opportuni- 
ties for Deaf Children which pean in 1958. 


Tim His | 


Each page illustrated by Max Porter 


for all children who wear 
hearing aids 


| by Eleanor C. Ronnei and Joan Porter 


$1.00 post paid, paper-bound 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
| 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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THE GLASS WALL is the title of the new 
sound, color film on the rehabilitation prob- 
lems of the hard of hearing, shown by the 
American Hearing Society for the first time 
at its annual conference in June. Copies of 
the 16mm film (running time 28 minutes) 
may be borrowed by organizations from the 
national headquarters of the American Hear- 
ing Society, 919 18th St., Washington, D. C. 
The film was produced for the society under 
a grant from the U.S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. The new president of the 
American Hearing Society is Philip M. 
Morgan, who was elected at the annual con- 
ference. Mr. Morgan, of Worcester, Mass., 
succeeds Walter C. Laidlaw. Miss Mary E. 
Switzer, director of the U.S. Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation was elected first vice- 
president. 


A SOUND LIFE is a 30-minute documentary 
film depicting the problems of hearing handi- 
capped children and showing how the children 
are taught to speak. The film was made in 
Atlanta, Ga., this spring through the co-opera- 
tion of Station WSB-TV and the Junior League 
School for Speech Correction in Atlanta. The 
film, suitable for showing to small group 
meetings, may be borrowed free of charge 
through Mrs. Isabella Duke Hinds, Junior 
League School for Speech Correction, 2020 
Peachtree Rd., N.W., Atlanta 9; or Miss 
Callie Huger, WSB-TV, “White Columns,” 
Atlanta 9. 


A NEW SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF will 
be built at Milton, near Toronto, Canada, by 
the provincial government at a cost of $3,000, 
000. The new school, which will be Ontario’s 
second, will accommodate 250 pupils. The 
present school for the deaf, the Ontario School 
for the Deaf at Belleville, has an enrollment 
of 445. The present age of admission is five 
years, and it is hoped that when the new 
school is opened that it will be possible to 
lower the age of admission for both schools. 


MERLEN G. GRUENHAGEN has been ap- 
pointed principal of the academic department 
of the Ohio School for the Deaf. He formerly 
taught at the North Dakota School for the 
Deaf and the Rochester School for the Deaf. 
During the last year and a half he worked in 
the office of the supervisor of special educa- 
tion in Duluth, Minn, 
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NOTES 


DR. RACHEL DAVIES has been appointed 
director of Sunshine Cottage School for the 
Deaf in San Antonio, Tex., and will assume 
her duties there this fall. Besides her position 
at Sunshine Cottage, Dr. Davies will be asso- 
ciate professor in charge of teacher training 
for teachers of the deaf at Trinity University. 
Dr. Davies, who has been associated with 
the education of the deaf for many years, was 
formerly principal of Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf and taught at both the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf and Central 
Institute for the Deaf. In 1945 she went to 
Western Reserve University in Ohio to be in 
charge of the teacher training program, and 
later went to Kent State University when 
the teacher training program was transferred 
there. 


ZETA PHI ETA FOUNDATION has offered 
a grant to the University of Denver to aid the 
speech and hearing clinic program of testing 
the hearing of preschool children. 


THERE WILL BE NO 1959 International 
Painting Competition for Deaf Children, as 
previously announced. Previous competitions 
were co-sponsored by a British magazine, 
Modern Hearing, and Amplivox, Limited, with 
the assistance of the National Deaf Children’s 
Society. 


MISS ETHEL C. GOLDSACK, a niece of 
Lady Irene Ewing and a teacher of the deaf, 
was the subject of a British Broadcasting 
Company’s “This Is Your Life” pregram. Se- 
quences on the program depicted her long- 
time dedication to the teaching of the deaf 
and also showed how she encourages and 
counsels parents of young deaf children. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the Harriet Montague 
Memorial Fund have been received from: 
Mrs. Henry A. Aldrich, Margaret Bodycomb, 
Janice Boyd, Linda Jean Fellendorf, Hattie 
Harrell, Mrs. Joseph Marion Jones, Elizabeth 
Knowles, Dr. Helen S. Lane, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Ordman, Paul Pernecky, Elizabeth 
K. Shannon and Arthur B. Simon. The names 
of earlier contributors were published in the 
May issue. 
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Make telephone 
voices louder 


by turning a button 


This special telephone lets you adjust 
volume as on a radio — by turning a but- 
ton. Makes hearing easier, phoning more 
fun. To order a low-cost Vol- 

ume Control Telephone for 

your home or office, just call 

your local Bell Telephone Busi- 

ness Office. 


RICHARD G. BRILL, Supt... California : 
School for the Deaf, Riverside, was elected 
president at the 39th regular meeting of the 
American Instructors of the Deaf held at the 
Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado 
Springs, June 28-July 3. Over 800 delegates 
attended the meetings. The workshop type 
program was under the direction of Dr. Brill. 
Roy Moore Stelle, Supt., Colorado School, 
was elected first vice president of the organi- 
zation. The 1961 meeting of the group will 
be held at the Oregon School for the Deaf, 
Salem. 

At the concurrent meeting of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, two new members were elected to the 
Executive Committee. They were: C. E. 
MacDonald, Supt., Jericho Hill School for the 
Deaf, Vancouver, and Dr. Sam B. Craig, Supt., 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
Pittsburgh. Marshall S. Hester, Supt., New 
Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, is presi- 
dent of the organization. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF (Mi. Airy) received a gift of an audio- 
meter from the Aileen L. Narder Charities, a 
group of women who devote their services to 
the support of community projects. 
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MISS JOSEPHINE AVONDINO, a teacher 
of the deaf since the early part of this 
century, died January 8, 1959, at Clayton, 
N. M. Expressing a wish to recognize her 
contribution to the education of the deaf, 
former associates, who knew her when she 
was employed by the Chicago Public Schools 
in the Deaf Oral Department, have made 
contributions to establish a memorial fund to 
be administered by the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. 


Miss Avondino, who was a life member of 
the Association, formerly taught at Central 
Institute for the Deaf and for one year was 
principal of the Home Oral School established 
in 1919 at Sand Springs, Okla. In Chicago, be- 
sides teaching classes for the deaf, she con- 
ducted in-service classes for teachers. She 
was the author of The Babbling Method: A 
System of Syllable Drills for the Natural De- 
velopment of Speech, and wrote several articles 
which appeared in the Volta Review. 

Contributions to the Avondino Fund have 
been made by: 


A-G 
Grace Arado, Katherine Barrett, Mrs. Eileen 
Bellini, Kathryn D. Breen, Jayne Barry, 
Marie P. Cagney, Etta M. Golden, Genevieve 
G. Goldstein, Edith Graham, Marion J. 
Graham, Mildred M. Grawe. Mildred E. 


Grover 


H-M 
Helen Hammer, Lucy Hard, Bernice M. Jones, 
Alice Kietrys, Elise Johannes, Mary E. 
Kenealy, Elizabeth R. Kiel, Mabel M. King, 
Mrs. Florence Breyer Lang, Margaret K. 
Maiden, Fred M. Manz, Marion A. Markel, 
Ruchiel Mirrielees 


Mc-P 
Ellen McShane, Lauretta) McCurdy, Helen 
McKenna, Marguerite Nickelsen, Mabel E. 
Nolton, Clara E. Newlee, Marie Mattocks 
Peck, Juanita L. Parsons, Ruth Paxson, 
Martha J. Pettigrew, Grace Powers, Elberta 
E. Pruitt, Dr. Margaret Hall Powers 


Florence G. Quirk, Ada O. Ross, Bertha 
Sample, Eleanor B. Ternes, Josephine B. 
Tratsch, Lillian Treka, Nora J. Turk, Jose- 
phine G. Weithers, Mrs. Isabelle C. Young, 
Charlotte Zielke 


MRS. KENNETH J. GRANBOIS, of Lan- 
caster, Pa., received the third annual 
$500 scholarship awarded by the Hearing 
Conservation Center of Lancaster County, Pa. 
She used the scholarship for a_ six-week 
teacher training course in communication dis- 
orders at the summer session of Southwest 
Texas State Teachers’ College. 
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New Hampshire's 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


e Residential modern school in beau- 
tiful Monadnock Region 

e Trained teachers . . . Audiologist 

e Oral methods 

e Pre-school through primary grades; 
program developing to 12-year 
school 

e Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children 

e New vocational and recreational 
building 

e Parent counselling and education 

e Teacher training program, gradu- 
ate credit U.N.H., Crotched Moun- 
tain scholarships available 


For further information, write 


Director 
Crotched Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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BOOK NOTES ( 
| REVIEWS 


Hearing: A Handbook for Laymen, by 
Dr. Norton Canfield, New York, 
Doubleday & Co., Ine., 1959, 214 
pages, cloth, $3.50. 

This book is directed to parents, 
friends and associates of the seventeen 
million Americans who suffer from 
some form of hearing loss. As the title 
suggests, it is written in laymen’s lan- 
guage and includes enough case _his- 
tories and personal references to make 
it interesting as well as informative 
reading. 

Dr. Canfield touches on almost every 
area concerned with hearing loss, hence 
has covered with brief mention many 


topics that have been the subject of 
detailed books and articles by others. 
On the other hand his observations on 
the “practical” aspects of hearing loss 
are perhaps unique. Such things as the 
effect of swimming and flying on hear- 
ing are explained. Also, Dr. Canfield 


makes it clear that environment. at- 
titude and personality can aid or hinder 
a person with a given amount of hear- 
ing loss. His comment that. “It some- 
times seems as though faith produces 
more than science,” sums up the im- 
pression one receives in reading this 
excellent book for the layman.—George 
W. Fellendorf, Recording Secretary, 
Parents’ Section 


Introduction to Exceptional Children. 
3rd edition, by Harry J. Baker. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1959. 
523 pages. 

Comparison of the third edition of 
Introduction to Exceptional Children 
with its predecessors reveals that it is 
basically a new book and not merely 
a rearrangement of old material. Dr. 
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Baker has drawn on the previous edi- 
tions for some of the contents, but new 
material has been added and the re- 
mainder brought up to date. The or- 
ganization of the book has undergone 
complete revision. The book is_illus- 
trated with tables and charts and 26 
photographic plates. 

This college text is divided into eight 
parts: 1. An Introduction to the Field, 
2. Disorders of Mental Health and 
Deviant Behavior, 3. Neurological and 
Mental Disorders and Diseases. 4. Devi- 
ations in Abilities and Aptitudes, 5. De- 
viations in Educational Achievement, 6. 
Sensory Disorders and Defects, 7. Phys- 
ical Disorders and Defects, 8. Socio- 
logical and Community Responsibility. 
Each part of the book concludes with 
pertinent questions and topics for dis- 
cussion by college classes, a list of ap- 
propriate periodicals, films, and film- 
strips. and an extensive bibliography 
for further reading. 

The section of the book dealing with 
hearing and deafness contains three 
chapters, namely “The Anatomy and 
Physiology of Hearing,” “The Hard-of- 
Hearing” and “The Deaf.” The chapter 
on anatomy contains a description of 
the ear which is general rather than 
specific, impressionistic rather than 
anatomically accurate. Since this book 
is intended as an introduction to the 
subject of exceptional children, its pur- 
pose is not to teach anatomy, but rather 
to review for its readers facts they al- 
ready know about the ear. Other sub- 
jects considered in this chapter are the 
examination of hearing, characteristics 
of sound, number of children with 
hearing defects and impaired-hearing 
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pupils in regular classes. The chapters 
devoted to the hard of hearing and the 
deaf include definition and classifica- 
tion of children with hearing impair- 
ment, and the number of children need- 
ing special services. They also deal 
briefly with characteristics of these 
children, suitable educational methods 
and educational provisions for them. 
Unusual details are included such as 
tracing the name of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
through its various stages. 


This book should find wide accept- 


ance as a beginning text for survey 


courses in exceptional children in col- 
leges and universities. However, the 
flood of new texts now appearing in 
this field may give it considerable com- 
petition.—Alice Streng, Chairman, Dept. 
of Exceptional Education, University of 


Wisc.-Milwaukee. 


Let’s Travel by Mary Wood Whitehurst, 
Hearing Rehabilitation, 1072 North 
Drive, East Meadow, N. Y., 1958. 
Teacher’s Manual bound with Pupil’s 
Workbook. $7.20. Pupil’s Workbook 
$3.75. Available from the Volta Bu- 
reau. 

Miss Mary Wood Whitehurst, well- 
known author of auditory training man- 
uals, has published some new material 
in the form of a pupil’s workbook with 
teacher’s manual. In this new publica- 
tion Miss Whitehurst uses a rather 
unique approach—that of travelogues on 
foreign countries and capitals including 
London, Switzerland, Holland, Venice. 
Rome, Pompeii. Germany and Paris. 
There are five units on Mexico. The 
material, intended to supplement basic 
courses in lipreading, auditory training 
and speech training. is suitable for chil- 
dren 12 to 16 years of age. or older. 
who have a serious language handicap. 

The author has done an excellent job 
of integrating the avenues of lipreading, 
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LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 


Perkins School for the Blind 


Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass, 
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auditory training and speech with the 
ultimate goal of increasing the pupil’s 
vocabulary and broadening his langu- 
age concepts. The material may be used 
equally well with either individuals or 
groups; and with either the hard of 
hearing or the severely deaf. With the 
latter the approach would, of course, 
be through lipreading and hearing com- 
bined. 

The 14 work units all follow the same 
general outline: (1) In a language drill 
the pupil learns the meaning and pro- 
nunciation of the vocabulary words to 
be stressed in that lesson: (2) the 
teacher presents the vocabulary words 
and sentences containing them in a lip- 
reading exercise; (3) the words and 
sentences given in the lipreading exer- 
cise are drilled on in speech: (4) the 
teacher presents the material in auditory 
training exercises which include sent- 
ences for completion, questions, and 
various word discrimination exercises: 
(5) the story travelogue is given by the 
teacher while the pupil either lipreads or 
listens, or combines listening and lip- 
reading: (6) exercises based on the 
travelogue are given for lipreading or 
auditory training, or both; and (7) as 
a final check on new vocabulary the 
pupil fills in the blanks in sentences. 

The colorful travelogue stories, based 
on interesting events and customs, both 
current and historical, would have a 
definite appeal for teenagers. Much of 
the material could be correlated with 
the reading and social studies program. 
—Josephine Prall, Director of Teacher 
Training, S. C. School for the Deaf. 


Recordings for Auditory Training, Hear- 
ing Rehabilitation Children’s Series — 
Narrated by Mary Wood Whitehurst— 
78 rpm. Side A—WHERE IS IT? Side 
B—DO THIS; DO THAT. Available 
from the Volta Bureau. 

Side A, Where Is It?, consists of short 
questions and answers and commands 
relating to parts of the body. The vo- 
cabulary and commands, well-suited to 
a beginning group. could easily be in- 
tegrated with the speechreading and 
reading program. There is plenty of the 
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ORTHOVOX 


oA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. ; 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 
High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(20. 
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repetition so essential in auditory train- 
ing. The action work would appeal to 
the young child. Miss Whitehurst uses 
good inflection and expression. 

Side B, Do This; Do That, consists of 
appropriate commands and sentences re- 
lating to toy objects with which a first- 
year group should be familiar—for ex- 
ample: Pick up the ball. Throw the 
ball. Catch the ball. Roll the ball. 
Young children would enjoy carrying 
out the actions.—Josephine Prall. 


Let’s Play Hide and Seek, by Ruth M. 
FitzSimmons and Albert T. Murphy. 
Magnolia, Mass., The Expression Co., 
1959. $6.00. 

This book, with its accompanying 
workbook called GUESS WHAT, con- 
tains very carefully worked out lessons 
to drill on the following initial sounds: 
f, v. sh, th (breath and voice), 1, s, z, 
r, ch and j. The vocabulary for each 
sound is limited to 2-17 words per 


sound. In the large book are beautiful 
pictures which contain hidden pictures 
of the particular initial sound being 
worked on. These same words are used 
in the workbook. There are also riddles 
for each group of sounds. The child 
may refer to the vocabulary page of the 
workbook to ansv:r the riddles. 

In addition to finding hidden objects 
in the large pictures, the therapist can 
also use these pictures to develop spon- 
taneous conversation. 

This teaching aid should have great 
appeal to children from 6-9 years of 
age.—Mary K. Van Wyk, Director, Ft 
Lauderdale Oral School, Fla. 


Group Work with Hearing-Impaired 
Children, Chicago Hearing Society, 30 
West Washington St., Chicago 2, III. 
1958. 56 pp. 

With a grant made by the Wieboldt 

Foundation in 1952, the Chicago Hear- 

ing Society undertook a three-year pro- 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 


Oral School For Deaf Children 


103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


GOAL FOR THE PARENT 


That parents know and understand their child’s 
handicap and the limitations resulting from it. 
That they learn how to carry on at home the 
type of program followed in the school. Above 
all that they strive to give their child a feeling 
of warmth and security in his home and neigh- 
borhood. 


GOAL FOR THE CHILD 


That every child who leaves Sun- 
shine Cottage will be the type of 
person others want to be around. 
That his speech will be intelligible 
and his voice pleasant. That his lip- 
reading will be adequate to keep 
him at ease at all times. That 
throughout his years in the school, 
he will not only grow in knowledge 
but develop a _ well-rounded per- 
sonality to be able to take his place 
as an active and valuable member of 
the community. 


For detailed information please write Mrs. Walter Stuck, Administrator 
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ject to integrate hearing-handicapped 
children in social activities with chil- 
dren of normal hearing. During the 
three-year period 106 deaf and hard of 
hearing children took part in group 
programs in nine community centers. 
A helpful feature was the development 
of a vocabulary for activities which the 
teachers of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing incorporated in the school 
classes. One observation of the integra- 
tion plan was that the deaf preferred 
their own company, whereas the hard 
of hearing mingled easily with those 
of normal hearing. 

In summarizing the project, the Chi- 
cago Hearing Society felt that the chil- 
dren had been helped in social adjust- 
ment but that a longer period of 
planned integration was necessary to 
prevent social isolation of the hearing- 
handicapped.—L. S. 


Objective Examination of the Residual 
Hearing of Deaf Children, E. N. Soko- 
lov and N. D. Paramonova, the Beltone 
Institute for Hearing Research, 2900 
W. 36th St., Chicago 32. 


This is Number 10 of the Beltone 
series, and is a translation from the 
Russian of a chapter in a book pub- 
lished in Moscow in 1957. 


Children Exceptional, Chicago: Chicago 
Council for Exceptional Children, 2726 
Argyle St., Chicago 25, paper, 1959. 
$.50 
This illustrated booklet describes the 

program of special education in both 

the public and private schools of Chi- 


cago. 


DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 


American Annals of the Deaf, Washing- 
ton 2, D. C. 


March, 1959 
“Educational Achievement of Deaf 
Children,” by C. I’. Goetzinger and C, L. 
Rousey. The authors, who are members 
of the Department of Hearing and 
Speech of the University of Kansas Med- 
ical Center, made their survey on the 
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now! 
Catholic Religion Texts 


for Exceptional Children 


Written for children with language limita- 
tions—the deaf and retarded—by experts in 
education of the deaf, the four graded texts 
in this series are now available to meet a 
nationwide demand. Many teachers are 
even using them in regular primary classes. 
Simple language, work sheets, pages to color 
and cut out, teacher’s guide, durably bound. 
Set of four, $6; single copies, $1.50. 

10% discount on orders for 24 or more copies. 


(ols. 1, 11, & IV) 
by Marian C. Quinn 
Illustrated by Sister M. Syra, O.S.F. 
ORDER FROM 


Dept. of Special Services 
126 N. Desplaines St. * Chicago 6, Illinois 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 


Box 239 
Vacaville, California 


Fi 


For a more promising future, try 


Position open as tutor for deaf 
preschool-age children. Salary: to 
$6800 depending on your qualifi- 
cations. And you'll enjoy living in 
the friendly, fast-growing Texas 
Panhandle where the sun shines 
nearly every day. 

The C.L. Munday Foundation 

717 Crockett St., Amarillo 
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basis of 101 deaf students between the 
ages of 14 and 21 in the advanced de- 
partment of a state residential school. 
Conclusions arrived at on the basis of 
this study indicate that the pupil load 
per teacher has a definite influence on 
the academic achievement of deaf chil- 
dren, and that 10 pupils per class is too 
high a ratio. They state: “The mean 
achievement scores for 22 deaf adoles- 
cents without preschool training, who 
had been educated in classes of ten or 
more pupils, whose I.Q.’s ranged be- 
tween 85 and 115, and who had little or 
no auditory training may represent the 
approximate maximum accomplishment 
of deaf children under conditions as 
enumerated regardless of a well co- 
ordinated and organized curriculum, 
and well-qualified teachers.” 

They suggest further study through 
the establishment of an experimental 
school where pupil load, preschool train- 
ing practices, techniques for developing 
language and abstract concepts. auditory 


procedures and means of evaluating 
techniques and therapy could be studied. 


The Journal of School Health, 344 E. 
Quincy St., Riverside, Ill. 
May, 1959 

“Report of the Committee for Hear- 
ing Conservation of the School Health 
Section of the American Public Health 
Association and the American School 
Health Association.” The report shows 
that there is no uniform program for 
the detection of hearing losses, no uni- 
form criteria for evaluation of the re- 
sults of tests, an absence of organised 
referral and follow-up programs, inade- 
quate record keeping, no uniform stand- 
ard operating procedure for provision 
of necessary medical and educational aid 
and the absence or limitation of guid- 
ance programs in many localities. The 
investigating committee has made four 
recommendations: 1. to set up proced- 
ures and agencies for administration 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


Offering a comprehensive oral training program for children with hearing and/or 


language disorders. Training from pre-school through high school. 


When children are ready for partial integration with hearing children, they attend 
a private school with small classes and a program coordinated with this one. An oppor- 


tunity is provided for each child to proceed at his own rate. 


The major emphasis and goal for these children is on the completion of a hearing 


high school and college training in the college of their choice. Enrollment is limited. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Principal 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


COMPLETELY 
ORAL SCHOOL 


Florida 
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and coordination of policies to facilitate 
and expedite early detection, proper 
medical referrals and provision of edu- 
cational programs; 2. individual state 
evaluation programs to determine what 
hearing conservation program would be 
best suited to local situations; 3. a state- 
ment of definite and clearcut policies 
concerning the personnel for administer- 
ing the tests and 4, the appointment of 
a national representative committee to 
study, analyze and evaluate the existing 
laws concerning hearing evaluation pro- 
grams with the purpose of recommend- 
ing legislation on a nationwide basis. 


The Silent World, 105 Gower St., Lon- 
don, W. C. 1, England. 


April and May, 1959 


“The Role of Nursery Schools for 
Deaf Children,” by Mrs. B. I. Ingall. 
The author of this two-part article is 
principal of the Nursery School for Deaf 
Children at Woodford Green, England. 
In the first part she discusses the por- 
tion of the nursery school program that 
deals with the auditory education and 
development of language. In the sec- 
ond part of the article the author stresses 
the importance of a nursery school for 
the deaf as an observation center and 
as a vital link with the child’s home 
and the establishment of cooperative 
relations with the parents. The nursery 
school also permits the formulation of a 
controlled program of education related 
to the child’s needs. The nursery school 
training serves as a preparatory step 
for entrance into grade school. 


June, 1959 
“A Retrograde Step.” by Arnold 


Bates. The author writes in defense of 
oralism in England, refuting arguments 
of the proponents of the combined sys- 
tem. He feels that failure of some stu- 
dents to respond satisfactorily under the 
oral system need not necessarily be laid 
to the system. He states, “It is almost 
an established fact that a child who does 
not make progress by the oral method 
does not set the Thames on fire with 
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WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


The Nitchie School Basic Course 
in Lipreading 


By Kathryn Alling Ordman 
and 
Mary Pauline Ralli 


What People Say is a first course of 30 
lipreading lessons for teenagers and 
adults. The lessons, supplemented by 
stories, colloquial sentences and drills, 
provide an excellent introduction to lip- 
reading. 


Instructions for home study are included. 
$3.87 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, NW. 
Washington 7, DP. C. 


NATURAL LANGUAGE 
for DEAF CHILDREN 


Mildred A. Groht 


An experienced teacher of the deaf 
tells how classroom procedures can 
give natural language to deaf chil- 
dren... Well illustrated with photo- 
graphs and examples of childrens’ 
work. 


Published in 1958 
$5.70 — postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St. N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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any other method. A combined system 
was tried at Manchester school earlier 
this century. In this scheme all those 
who were thought to be oral failures 
were transferred to a separate building 
and educated by other methods. This 
scheme was a failure.” 

Mr. Bates objects to any use of signs 
because it debases language, interpos- 
ing sign language patterns onto oral 
language patterns. He feels that there 
is much room for improvement of the 
education of the deaf in England, but 
that this will not be accomplished by a 
change in the method of teaching. “I 
write, therefore, to try to do what little 
I can to prevent a possible introduction 
of combined methods into this country 
because I would regard this as a retro- 
grade step.” 


Talk, 1 Macklin St., London, W. C. 2, 
England. 


Spring, 1959 


“Whither the Irish? Personal Reflec- 
tions,” by John O. Darbyshire. The au- 


thor presents the theory that the reason 
for the small number of schools for 
the deaf in Ireland and the slow pro- 
gress in applying new technological and 
educational developments to the welfare 
and education of the deaf may be the 
fact that there are few large centers of 
population. The schools for the deaf 
in the south of Ireland seem to have 
been influenced largely by the schools 
on the continent, while the one school 
in Belfast follows more closely the pat- 
tern of the English residential schools. 
Of the three schools in Dublin, St. 
Mary’s School for Girls has in the past 
few years come to be one of the fore- 
most schools for the deaf in Western 
Europe. The emphasis in these schools 
is on the oral method of teaching. The 
orally taught children at St. Mary’s 
never sign, and they accept speech as 
their normal medium of communication. 
The children who are found to make 
little or no progress in the oral method. 
after a trial period of several years, 
are totally segregated from the other 


Trips and Treats 

Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy 
A teaching aid planned to motivate the 
development of language in everyday 
situations. . . . Contains 18 stories with 
accompanying questions for the teach- 
er’s use... . Classroom tested in Clarke 
School for the Deaf. 


$1.70 postpaid 


Language Book I 
Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers 
For use at middle school level. Lessons 


planned to increase pupils’ understand- 
ing of basic language principles. 


$1.70 postpaid 


Both now available from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND THE DEAF CHILD 
A. W. G. EWING, EDITOR 
A report on the research directed 
by Dr. and Mrs. Ewing at the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Deaf, Uni- 


versity of Manchester, England from 
1952 to 1958. 


Profusely illustrated with charts and 
graphs. 
$6.20—post paid 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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children and taught partly by silent 
methods. However, the stigma of “oral 
failures” is not applied to them, and 
they are not considered outcasts. 

One of the signs of the progress of 
the education of the deaf in Ireland is 
the inauguration of a post graduate 
diploma in the education of the deaf by 
the University College, Dublin. 

The three major steps in the progress 
toward mitigating the effects of deafness 
in childhood throughout Ireland are: 
the establishment of organized schooling 
during the last century, the widespread 
acceptance of the oral method and the 
free distribution of electronic hearing 
aids to school children. 


“Let's Have Fun,” by Edwin Denton. 
The author grew up in a family which 
included a deaf mother, father and 
brother, all of whom he describes as 
being well-balanced and_ socially ad- 
justed, fully at ease with hearing people. 
He says. “Adjustment to the hearing 


world for a deaf person is an attitude of 
mind, a full conscious recognition of cer- 
tain fixed physical disabilities and a 
consequent determination to make the 
most of all the capabilities that remain.” 
One of the author’s cardinal points is 
the enjoyment of life that can be pos- 
sible for a deaf person. In line with 
this he describes the keen enjoyment 
some deaf teenagers derived from the 
performances of a jazz dance band the 
author took to play at a club for the 
deaf. He also tells of their ability to 
dance, and to learn new dance steps. 


“The Tonsil and Adenoid Operation 
and Deafness,” by Dr. Stuart Mawson. 
The author is an advocate of the modern 
tendency toward conservatism in the 
decision to perform these operations. 
One of the main reasons for performing 
the operations on young children is the 
involvement of other parts of the body, 
such as the ears. He stresses the fact 
that the only type of deafness likely to 


A Model 951-B 
Ambco with 
Featherweight 
Headset. 
@Alternate 951-C 
Standard Headset 


ambco, INC. 


Auditory Equipment 
1222 W. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 7 Calif. 


MAIL TODAY 


The New Ambco “HAT” 
HEARING AMPLIFIER 
FULLY TRANSISTORIZED 


For the Aurally Handicapped 


Hard-of-hearing children in speech 
auditory training classes learn to 
reproduce range, inflection and in- 
tonations of the human voice. “Flat” 
speech is corrected, child learns 
natural tones and proper formation 
of words. 


AMBCO, INC. 
1222 W. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 7 Calif. 
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be helped by the operation is conductive 
or middle ear deafness. And, of the 
types of conductive deafness, it is only 
those due to an obstruction of the 
Eustachian tube or otitis media that 
may be ameliorated. As no stone should 
be left unturned to protect a child’s hear- 
ing, the operation can, he feels, be ad- 
vised in cases where there are reason- 
able grounds for suspecting that ade- 
noids are promoting one of the forms of 
conductive deafness. 


Virginia Medical Monthly, 4205 Dover 
Road, Richmoné 21, Va. 


May, 1959 

“Physician Know Thy Schools.” Dr. 
John S. Morris in stressing the impor- 
tance of knowing the school health pro- 
grams, gives in detail the health pro- 
gram of the Lynchburg school system. 
This program includes a hearing testing 
program in which each child in kinder- 
garten and the first two grades is tested 
each year. This is followed up by an 
individual test in cases where abnormal- 
ities occur. Every child in the schools 
is given a group audiometer test in the 
third, fifth and seventh grades. 


What's New, Published by Abbott Lab- 
oratories, North Chicago, III. 


Summer, 1959 


“The Deaf Baby” is largely an ex- 
pression of the viewpoint of the late 
Harriet Montague and makes concrete 
suggestions as to how physicians can 
help the parents of deaf children cross 
the bridge from the medical side of 
deafness to the educational. Her sug- 
gestions -ome as the result of years of 
working with bewildered parents who 
have not had the advantage of this kind 
of assistance. Necessity for early testing, 
and the creation of an oral atmosphere 
for deaf infants are stressed. The article 
also lists organizations to which parents 
of deaf and hard of hearing children 
can write for information. 
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NEW 


SEPTEMBER, 1959 
for Junior High School Teachers 
HEARING WITH OUR EYES 
BOOK II 


BY ENA G. MACNUTT 


A lipreading textbook (including 
teacher’s manual) 
panying workbook written express- 


and accom- 


ly to interest junior high school 
pupils. The author, formerly a 
counselor and teacher of lipread- 
ing in the Newton, Mass. public 
schools, has tested these lessons in 
actual classroom use. 


CONTAINS 


27 lessons, including . . . 
Sentences e Stories e Games e 
Exercises 

. . . for classroom practice 


The material is arranged in grad- 
ually increasing complexity to 
keep up with the students’ increas- 
ing ability. 


This new book is a sequel to Miss 
Macnutt’s popular Hearing With 
Our Eyes, Book I. 


TEXTBOOK-MANUAL 
$4.70, postpaid 


Accompanying Workbooks 60¢ 
each, plus postage 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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to the 
Volta Bureau 


GIFTS 


A-E 


Anonymous, Mrs. H. Barton, Josephine Ben- 
nett, R. V. Brawley, Joan C. Brennan, C. 
Rebecca Brown, Mrs. Gately Burland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Carton, J. P. Dalton, Emily del 
Vecchio, Mrs. Rose R. Edgecombe, Mrs. 
Anna M. Ericson, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Ed- 
wards 


F-Mc 


Richard W. Flint, Murray Gordon, Seymour 
M. Gross, Hearing and Speech Foundation 
(Salt Lake City), Mrs. R. W. Heward, E. 
Aleen Hunt. R. Johansen, Mrs. Oscar B. 
Jones, Jr., Melwood Kyler, George Latella, 
Lin McAlexander 


M-P 


Mrs. Timothy C. May, Mrs. James W. Miller, 
Norman Mirsky, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Miller, 
Jr.. Mrs. M. L. Morgan, Dr. David Myers, 
Parents and Teachers of the Deaf Dept. of 
Harold Upjohn School (Kalamazoo), Parents 
Council of Hard of Hearing and Deaf Chil- 
dren (Providence, R. I.) 


R-S 


Mrs. Alta Reade, Ginie Reynolds, Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip Roth, Mrs. E. M. Schmid, St. 
Joseph’s Center for Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
(Oakland, Calif.), Ruth H. Smead, Dr. and 
Mrs. Lynn H. Solomon, Mrs. L. Z. Steele, Mrs. 
Editha R. Stekon, William J. Sullivan 


T-W 


Joan R. Thomason, Joseph Vincent, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bob Wilson, Lillian F. Wilson. 


SPEECHREADING | 


A Gute For LAYMEN 


By Adam J. Sortini, Ed.D. 


Director, Hearing and Speech Clinic 
Children's Medical Center, Boston 


Preface by Dr. Miriam D. Pauls 


An easy-to-read paper bound 
manual for parents and teachers 
working with deaf children in pre- 
school or elementary classes 


$1.00 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


y 

Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 

and M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 

Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 

13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 


THE TEACHING 
~OF SPEACH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehen- 
sive work available on the teaching 
of speech to the deaf. 


Any teacher of the deaf attempting 

to teach speech without the help of 

this book is ignoring her most useful 
tool. 


$4.70 Postpaid 
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(Continued from p. 323) 


b. The best place to put the name 
is inside the case. 

The rest of this series will amplify 
and describe more fully the highlights 
listed above. The next article will be 
Guiding Principles by Margaret K. 
Wallin, which covers the underlying 
philosophy of the auditory training 
program at Junior High School 47, 
Manhattan. 


AUDITORY TRAINING 


BOOKS BY 
MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


Auditory Training for Children 
Graded lessons for children with 
severe hearing impairment, $4.20, 
postpaid. 


Auditory Training Manual 
New material for teenagers and 
adults who need to improve their 
communicative skills. “Do-it-your- 
self” suggestions. $4.20, postpaid. 


Mr. Anselmini is co-chairman of the 
auditory training committee at P.S. 47, 
a special school for the deaf in New 
York City. 

Articles to follow in the five-part 
series were written for a curriculum 
bulletin of the New York City school 
system. Copies of the bulletin are avail- 
able from: 

Junior High School 47 Manhattan 
225 E. 23rd Street 
New York City 10, N. Y. 


Available at the 
VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by Alexander Graham Bell 
$2.70, POSTPAID 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


LET’S PRACTICE LIPREADING 


by Mae T. Fisher 
$1.70 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—69TH ANNUAL 
MEETING—JUNE 26-JULY 1, 1960: ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND 
ADULTS—Nov. 29-Dec. 2: Chicago. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY & 
Chicago. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
OTOLARYNGOLOGY+—Oct. 11-16: 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec. 28-30: 
Washington, D. C 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Oct. 22-24: 
Cleveland. 


RHINOLOGICAL 
13-19: 


LARYNGOLOGICAL, 
sociETY—Mar. 


AMERICAN 
AND  OTOLOGICAL 
Miami Beach. 


SIXTH WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN - 
AND YouTH—Mar. 27-Apr. 2: Washington. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION—Oct. 


24-26: Boston. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 11-14: Cleveland. 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Apr. 19- 
23: Los Angeles. 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE—Nov. 15-18: Providence, R. I. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
HEARING SOCIETIES 


Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
1030 Chafee Avenue 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Tllinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 

Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon Pl. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Dallas 4 (Texas) 
4222 Lemmon Avenue 


Detroit 18 (Michigan) 
1401 Ash Street 


Greenville (S. C.) 
General Hospital, Room 251 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 
New Haven Hearing League, 
Inc., 85 Whitney Ridge Ter- 
race 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St, 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Long Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
211 North Carroll St. 


Miami 36 (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Wew Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
165 Elk Place 


Paterson 1 Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 3 (Maine) 
723-A Congress St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg 


San Prancisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Santa Ana (California) 
1120 S. Parton St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North: 7-1874 


Georgia 
Rome 


MISs ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
805 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dlinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 

Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 

Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 ene St., Brookline, 


Mas 
"Beacon 2-2430 


September, 1959 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 


Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Jamaica 18 
Mrs. NORMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. PHOEBE R, MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Syracuse 

Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
GORN 

521 Zone 3 

Phone: 7211 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 


Miss NELLIE G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 


Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WINNIE Woop 
WHITTIER 


95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 
MISS MARGARET J. 
WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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Yaiversity uicrofilas 
st. 


SLMSFORD, N. Y. 
6 so ff A Lifetime Program For Better Hearing 


<9 
from Sonotone 
_ to treat each hearing problem individually, and 
give our honest recommendation as to the best 
_ to maintain the high standard of workmanship 
oy which has earned Gonotone 4 reputation for the 
— to recommend consultation with a medical spe 
cialist, should a medical problem be evident. 
to continue our research program of a never 
= ending quest for newer and better methods of : 
i 
= 


